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disagreement on terms it may do no harm to have a new contestant in 
the struggle for survival. The reviewer regrets that Dr. Marshall did not 
connect his work more closely with the results of experimental work, both 
for the light that these results might shed upon the matter discussed, and 
for the value of the discussion for the experimental results themselves. 
One cannot be sure however that had anything been omitted the result 
might not have been impaired in some way, and had anything been added 
it would not have been this book. So long as a very desirable end has 
been attained it is ungracious to quarrel over the method. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University of Michigan. 

History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice de Wulf. 
Translated by P. Coffey. New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. xii, 519. 

"The present English version," writes the author in his preface, "forms 
a Third Edition of our Histoire de la Philosophic Medievale, of which the 
first French edition appeared in 1900 and the second in 1905." In this, as 
in the second edition, he aims to "place in their proper historical setting the 
numerous philosophical systems of the Middle Ages and to trace their 
mutual doctrinal relations." Following a plan similar to that chosen by 
Brother Azarias, in 1887, in his Essay on Aristotle and the Christian Church, 
Dr. de Wulf has written a painstaking, scholarly work, which may be de- 
scribed as both genetic and critical in method . By emphasizing the genetic 
trait, "in approaching the history of medieval philosophy by an introductory 
outline of Grecian philosophy," he helps the student to see how the great 
minds of the medieval period came to be influenced by characteristic 
principles and imbued with distinctive views. In the thoroughness and 
impartiality with which he develops his critique, he shows what permanent 
contributions these philosophers have made to the world of fundamental 
thought. While, as a faithful historian, he must and does record the body 
of doctrine common to the great medieval teachers, he likewise sets forth 
at unusual length and with striking clarity "systems of other inspirations 
and tendencies." These he ascribes to non-scholastic, rather than anti- 
scholastic philosophers, and he devotes no inconsiderable part of the book 
to tracing their influence on the main stream of thought in the Middle 
Ages. In this way, he succeeds in producing in the reader a frame of 
mind congenial to profitable study. An atmosphere of thoroughness per- 
vades the work ; a conviction is formed of the author's intellectual honesty, 
of his intense desire to get at the truth. 
His reading, too, has been comprehensive; and, while he disclaims any 
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attempt at a complete bibliography, he has striven to present a list of the 
most valuable references. American readers will be interested to find 
that he includes (p. 117) from Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology Professor Dewey's article on "Scholasticism," which he bluntly 
characterizes as "weak," and Perrier's Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, 
which he finds agrees with many of his views and conclusions. 

A vital topic is naturally the historical development of the "Question 
of Universals" (pp. 149 ff.). The "sweet reasonableness" of the question 
is set forth clearly in the following terms: "The problem of the Universals 
is none other than that of the truth, or objective reality, of our intellectual 
knowledge. While the data of our sense-perceptions are manifold and 
individual, the object of our intellectual representations is abstract, univer- 
sal and independent of all individualizing conditions or determinations. 
The question is, whether such intellectual conceptions are faithful; 
whether they correspond adequately with the external objects which give 
rise to them in our minds; whether, therefore, they teach us anything 
about what exists outside our minds." In this extract there is only one 
word to which exception might be taken, and that word is adequately. 
Its use might lead the hypercritical, perhaps even the critical, to infer that 
no intellectual knowledge is true, or objectively real, unless it exhausts 
the object. This, however, is far from being the view of either Professor 
de Wulf or the best medieval philosophers. Both hold that the sole 
requisite is that, so far as it goes in its delineation of traits, the intellectual 
conception should be faithful to the reality. It need not represent all 
the traits; it rarely can do so. 

In tracing the history of the question from Porphyry, Dr. de Wulf is 
disposed to rate less highly the tentative solution offered by Boethius 
than does Vallet in Histoire de la Philosophic; on the ground that Boethius 
himself seemed to be uncertain of its value. Nevertheless, it is worthy 
of note that the solution finally worked out in the thirteenth century 
had been suggested seven centuries earlier by the 'barbarian philosopher.' 

The critical value of Dr. de Wulf's work is discernible (1) in its logical 
development, which even the table of contents reveals; (2) in the variety 
and distribution of type in the text itself, serving to indicate the relative 
importance of the matter in the mind of the author; (3) in the care with 
which he leads up to his "conclusion" on the philosopher's real influence 
on subsequent thought. While this is most conspicuous in his treatment 
of St. Thomas of Aquin (pp. 306-347), yet it appears also in the brief 
study of John Scotus Erigena (pp. 167-173) and in the sections given to 
both Abelard and Gilbert de la Porree (pp. 191-198) and John Duns Scotus 
(pp. 367-379). Probably for pedagogical, or psychological, reasons, he 
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frequently prefaces his consideration of a philosopher's doctrines with a 
brief statement as to his influence, almost reversing the order adopted 
in Turner's History of Philosophy. 

His discriminative power is well shown in his attempt (1) to discover 
from documents the real teaching of Abelard and William of Champeaux 
on the question of Universals; (2) to determine doctrines first advocated 
by Albert the Great, but often attributed to his more illustrious pupil; 
(3) to separate the wheat from the chaff in Alexander of Hales and Roger 
Bacon; and (4) in a word, to determine accurately the limitations of each 
of the great philosophers. He proclaims Albert to have been "the greatest 
scientist of his time" (p. 301). We would have been glad to see this 
statement illustrated with more specific indications of Albert's versatility 
and fondness for experimental work. Such a development would have 
added cogency to the last section in the book. Indeed, it would not have 
been amiss to state that the philosopher of Bollstadt was the first to use 
the term affinity in our modern chemical sense. The author misses like- 
wise the impressive pedagogical lesson given in Turner's History of 
Philosophy in contrasting Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon as philoso- 
phers and as scientists. 

It was a happy thought to extend the history to the seventeenth century, 
the age of Descartes, who has been somewhat dramatically styled the 
"Luther of Philosophy." Indeed, one of the best sections in the whole 
book is that (pp. 486-488) which, after deploring the ignorance of scho- 
lastic teaching in this century, expresses the leading characteristics of this 
period in these terms: (1) "The attitude of the scholastics towards their 
adversaries cannot be condoned"; (2) "the scholastics neglected con- 
temporary philosophy; both its attacks on themselves and its own system- 
atizations" — many of them deliberately avoided studying the new theories; 
(3) "the scholastics also held aloof from the progress of the sciences." 
This indictment is almost crushing in its severity; yet the reader should 
not forget that Dr. de Wulf, in the preceding pages, has so clearly set forth 
what is best in scholastic philosophy that he is filled with righteous indigna- 
tion at the blindness and the temerity of the men who in that age sought 
the protection of its name and fame. 

Complementary to this is the very last section in the book (pp. 501-506) 
entitled "The Misunderstanding between Scholastics and Scientists in the 
Seventeenth Century." The final paragraph deserves to be quoted: 

"The conflict between philosophers and scientists in the seventeenth 
century did not really touch the substance of scholasticism, but only 
secondary points and side issues. But the misunderstanding was, in the 
circumstances, inevitable; and it lasts down to the present day. The 
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scientists and scholastics of three hundred years ago are responsible for 
it; the scientists tried to fell the giant oak on the plea that it bore some 
rotten branches on its crown; the philosophers foolishly shrank from 
touching its hoary brow, lest by removing a withered twig they might 
deprive it of its life. "Scholasticism succumbed for want of men, not 
for want of ideas." 

The translator deserves great praise for the excellent manner in which 
he has acquitted himself of his task. 

The book should be well thumbed by students of philosophy. In it 
they will find, perhaps to their surprise, the germ and even the develop- 
ment of more than one theory supposed to be the peculiar product of our 
own day. 

Brother Chrysostom. 
Manhattan College. 



